The Free City 
A.P Grey (Which is an alias.) 


About every city in america’s got gangs. There's The Blackstone’s in Chicago, the 
Boyd’s in Toronto, and the American Mafia can be found just about anywhere these 
days. One city stands out from the rest, however. The Free City of Prudence. 


I didn’t have the luxury of being around back when the whole thing started but I’1I tell 
it to you like I was told. Prudence was a city made by the outcasts, misfits, criminals 
and exiles of New England. Those guys followed the original three exiled families: 
The Colombos from Italy, the Conollys from Ireland and the Windsors from England. 
Prudence never joined some revolution way back when and it's been its own country 
ever since. And that's as far as anyone cared to know about the city’s history. No, 
when it really got interesting was the ‘20s. And I’m not just saying that since I was 
born then but it's a plus. 


Immigrants were coming into The States left right and centre. Germans, Russians, 
Italians, Irish, there were even some more Englishmen on their way into town. I was 
born on one of those boats in 1923, coming from somewhere up in Sweden or some 
cold place like that. Most of these Europeans couldn’t get much work or enough 
money to feed their families back home so they up and left for the land of liberty. 
Well, it mustn’t have been that great if they had to turn to crime to put food on the 
table. My father was one of those men. A man on the harbour greeted him when he 
got off the boat looking for his work and he must have been real desperate because he 
was only home one night in a week. It wasn’t all bad though, me and my mother had 
some decent money - or atleast a lot more than some of those other Europeans who 
came in on the boats. 


My dad worked for Roger Shaughnessy and the Shaughnessy Boys. They were the 
smallest gang in the city during the ‘20s and controlled a few blocks around Partner 
Street on the South Side. Even as a child, in Prudence, you could never get away from 
the gangs. They were a normal part of life so I had my street smarts and I knew where 
to go and where not to go. The rest of the South Side was belonging to the Hartwell 
Boys. They and the Shaughnessy’s worked together since long before I came in on the 
boats. 


We lived on Baker Street, right over the subway station. My mom used to work in the 
Windsor House for the rich aristocrats or what have you who founded this doomed 
city back in the day. I was illiterate. I never went to school or anything. That was 


reserved for the rich kids from the North Side. I handed out papers on the corner of 
Partner Street and George Street until 1932 when I was twelve. 


My father was shot and killed on Yeller Street on the Sth January, 1933. I remember it 
well. Roger Shaughnessy himself came to the door. “It was one of them Conti Boys.” 
my mother broke down. I, on the other hand, wanted to cry but the tears just wouldn’t 
come out. I just stared into Mr. Shaughnessy’s eyes as he delivered this information. 
“His body is at The Morgue down by the Hospital.” I can recite the exact words that 
he said on that day like my own name. He was buried twelve hours later in the 
Prudence Hall Cemetery while it poured from the heavens. 


I got a job at the steel mills on Ford Quay in the Winter of 1933. It was hard work, for 
sure, but I did what I had to do and I came home every night with a loaf of bread and a 
bottle of milk from the General Store at the train station. The gang who operated there 
was the Healy-Raes. They had a hold on the City Centre since the late ‘20s, but it 
wouldn’t last long. That dense heap of buildings and factories was busy and valuable 
territory. The foreman at the steel mills was one Arthur Mulligan. He was born and 
raised in Rhode Island and came to Prudence in the winter of 1930, I was told, which 
started his reign of terror. The Healy-Raes put him in charge of the factory and 
replaced old Mr. Jacobs. Mulligan was a large man, as my friend Harry would put it, 
“He likes he breakfasts, old mister Mulligan yes he does”. Harry’s parents were from 
Jamaica and he had a soft, quick voice. Mulligan always picked on him. Harry was my 
best friend then, and he was for a very long time. 

In August of 1937, I lost my arm in a machine at the factory and was rushed to the 
hospital - at least after Mr. Mulligan had me squirm around for an hour to be sure I 
wasn’t faking it. The rest of my arm was amputated shortly afterwards. This might 
seem unlucky to some, but it happened to be a blessing, because on September Ist, 
1939 Germany invaded Poland starting the second world war. The Free City was in 
some sort of agreement or other with the British Empire so we joined the war before 
the rest of America did. I can remember most of the Shaughnessy Boys going off on 
the ships, many of them wouldn’t return. Even Harry Herbert, my best friend, went to 
France to fight for a city that hated him. The rich leaders of the gangs bribed their 
way out, and Roger Shaughnessy was no different. 


While everyone was away killing Germans or the Japanese or what-have-you, I was 
recruited by old Roger Shaughnessy. I said to him “T’ll be of no service, mister Roger, 
sir without my right arm” which he said he could look past. And so, in February of 
1940, I joined the Shaughnessy boys. 


Little did I know, Roger’s plan for me was a little less like most of the other gunmen 
he had on the streets. I, the Swede’s Son, as he called me, was going to be the new 
bookkeeper. I told him again “Sir, I can’t read and I can’t write, I'm no good to you”. 
Roger was persistent. “Ill teach ya, son.”. “But why me, why not someone who’s 
already got smarts?” I asked. Roger paused for a moment before speaking up. “Your 
father spoke to me before he went out that day. He told me ‘No matter what happens 
out there you make sure my wife and son are taken care of.’ The man was almost 
certain of his fate. He said ‘That’s the reason I’m working here, Roger - to keep them 
safe. Get young Albin on your payroll. Nothing dangerous. Teach him, and when the 
time comes, tell him get the hell out of this sinking ship of a city and not to take one 
look back.’ And that’s what I’m doing here, son.” 


After hearing what Roger had to say, I paused for a bit. I was definitely taken aback 
by the spiel what I was just delivered. “It's for the best, son”. Roger persisted. “Do it 
for your old man.” Reluctantly, at first, I accepted. 


I guess you could consider me both lucky and unlucky to have been born into a job 
like this. I was lucky because I was safe and had a steady paycheck. I was unlucky 
because I lived in a city that's been dying since day one, and wasn’t getting any better, 
and also ‘cause my job included signing death certificates and telling the bereaved 
about their loved ones who were killed doing some kind of gang business. Roger 
taught me to read and write, and to work with numbers. It was a good time, I figured, 
since all the gunmen were away at war. The gangs were almost on pause. 


When I was learning, Roger got me to read a few books. Among them were The 
Grapes of Wrath, Murder on the Orient Express, and my favourite of all, Of Mice and 
Men. When I read it, I too fell in love with the dream of someday owning a ranch out 
in California and tending to the rabbits. Growing old in a nice quiet cottage and maybe 
raising a family out there. Out in the Salinas. As long as no one gets shot in the 
meantime, I figured it was a pretty achievable dream. 


Another day I remember well was October 8th 1942. Roger talked to me about his big 
plans. “First We’ll replace them Hartwells. Then we come for the Healy-Raes. I'll 
build a house out in Statehood. The Shaughnessy House. We’re going to run this city 
by the time I’m through by getting a headstart on all those other feckers.” “A 
headstart?” I asked. “A headstart.” Roger replied. “All these young men who stayed 
behind are potential for good gunmen some day. And while all the others are away, 
why not seize the day and come for their territory?” Roger was always planning. 
Planning and scheming. He didn’t like being the smallest gang in the city anymore. He 
wanted more. 


Sure, most of the men were away in Europe getting their brains blown out by Germans 
or Russians or some fancy pants uniform-wearing asshole with a moustache but there 
was still some gangs in operation. The North Side gang for example, bribed their way 
into staying at home. They had the money. The North Side gang protects the rich 
snobs in the North Side and get paid a pretty penny for it. So they really defend their 
territory. Roger knew all this of course, because you don’t spend your life in Prudence 
without knowing a thing or two about the class system. But he was prepared to come 
to George Saint John, head of the North Side gang with an offer of an alliance. Split 
the city North and South. For all the importance that the offer had Roger downplayed 
it massively. Roger and George were meeting at the Saint John house on Royal Street 
on the morning of the 20th October, 1942 to decide the fate of the city. 


I’m sure George didn’t think the deal would go through at all. The Shaughnessy boys, 
after all, were such a minor gang. The idea was far too ambitious. 


I came with Roger that morning. It was quarter to eight and whatever half of the city 
was left was waking up. With us, Roger, me, and two of his sons, Patrick and James. 
With the North Siders, George Saint John, his brother Nate, and three gunmen. George 
was a large man, but incredibly strong. Unlike most other gang leaders he wasn’t 
afraid to get his hands dirty. His brother on the other hand was a tall, lanky man in a 
tweed suit. He looked very calculating but also as if a slight movement might set him 
off. I figured he wasn’t much of a threat. 


Roger handed George the document which outlined the plan, along with a map of the 
territory split. The city would be split North-South along the Prudence River. Simple. 
George turned around to talk with his brother about the deal, before turning back and 
shaking Roger’s hand. “You have a deal, Irish.” 


The years of ‘42, ‘43 and early 1944 were full of raids and the capture of territory 
along the South Side. The gang expanded rapidly. More teenagers were recruited, with 
the hope that they would spend their adult lives with the gang as well. In three years 
however, the expansion was still slow. The gangs were still there, just less powerful. 
With the help of the North Siders, the Shaughnessy boys managed to secure 
everything East of the Premiere Expressway. It wasn’t all sunshine and roses though. 
By 1944 some of the men were coming home. These included the injured, some of the 
wealthy, and some people with a bit of luck on their side. Among them were Johnny 
Conti, head of the Conti Crime Family (who had killed my father) and some of his 
gunmen. They controlled all the territory East of Bank Street, south of the City Centre. 
Most of this was not under Roger’s control and Johnny wasn’t one bit happy. 


On the 5th March, 1944 a hitman climbed in Roger Shaughnessy’s window and tried 
to strangle him. His wife, Margaret, managed to grab a gun in her nightstand and 
shoot the intruder. On St. Patrick’s Day of the same year, Roger was shot while 
inspecting one of his money laundering fronts on Partner Street. The bullet narrowly 
missed his heart and he survived. The final attempt at his life was on the 3rd of April. 
I happened to be there at the time. As me and Roger walked out of the Albert Cole 
building, a newspaper seller on the front steps offered the latest issue. As Roger was 
searching his wallet, the seller shot a handgun through the stack of newspapers. The 
bullet skimmed Roger’s ear and hit me right in the side of the neck. It was a miracle 
that I survived. After I got out of the hospital, I got news that my mom was sick. 
Tuberculosis. She didn’t have long. I rushed back to the small apartment on Baker 
Street to find Father Hansson coming out before me. “It’s bad, son.” he said. “She’s in 
god’s hands now.” 


My mother was 56 at the time. Days before she had been up and around. Full of life 
when she visited me in the hospital. On this day, April 10th, she was a poor sickly 
woman, hardly able to pick up a cup of water. I remember what she said when I came 
in the door. “Albin, is that you?” Her bedroom door was open slightly. Pushing it out, 
and closing it behind me, I walked into the room and took a seat at her bedside. “Good 
morning, mom.” 


“I’m dying son, you know that.” she said, in between coughs and splutters. “There’s 
no point trying anything now. I’ve lived my life.”. I stared blankly at her, not unlike 
how I stared into Mr. Shaughnessy’s eyes as he told us about my father. “I remember 
when I met your father. It was winter, and it was the last train of the day coming into 
Kiruna. He worked in the coal mines, like everyone else. My father accepted a job as a 
prospector up there. We left Stockholm for that.” I rubbed my eyes down with my 
hand. “I met him the second we got off the train. He was giving us a ride to the mine 
on his wagon. I remember how he looked at me then, and how he looked at me when 
we arrived in Prudence, and finally I remember how he looked at me that day when he 
went out to meet Johnny Conti.” I bit my upper lip, thinking about what my father also 
told Roger. ‘Get the hell out of this sinking ship of a city and not to take one look 
back.’. She spoke again. “Make something of yourself, Albin. Leave this city when 
you can because it doesn’t want you. Do what me and your father worked so hard to 
achieve for you. What he died for.” 


A few moments later, she fell asleep and the next morning her heart beat for the final 
time. She was buried on the 12th of April, 1944 in Prudence Hall Cemetery. Next to 
my father. 


Roger understood. He knew I needed time. I didn’t come back for two weeks. At first, 
I lounged around my childhood home. Looked at photographs, old mementos, even 
some of the toys my father made for me. The second week was mostly moving stuff 
in. Roger was going to pay for me to keep the apartment, maybe raise a family there 
someday. I knew that would never happen, though. Not in a city like this. No, 
somewhere out in California. Somewhere quiet and safe and where one can grow up 
and work a normal 9-5 job without having to be shot over a turf war so far removed 
from yourself that it was in vain. 


I returned to my post on the 25th of April. The Conti-Shaughnessy war was in full 
swing. Meanwhile, I worked the books. I was becoming skilled at it. | was good with 
numbers, and good with laundering money. There was lots of money coming into the 
gang. For starters, Roger keeps a personal stash of US$500,000 in his home for 
emergencies. That’s enough to keep someone for life - or even, to buy a ranch out in 
California. 


It was a good paycheck. I worked in the Shaughnessy House out in Statehood. 
Statehood was a rural town in the West of The Free City- within our territory and it 
was home to plenty of rich gang leaders over the years. It's about the only rural land 
left within the confines of the city and it is well kept. Just over the Prudence River is 
the town of York, on New England Drive with its typical American Main Street and if 
you were to keep heading down that road you’d end up at the US border and the State 
of Massachusetts. That’s the dream. 


Every evening I caught the train from York to the City Centre, bought a loaf of bread 
and a bottle of milk from the same general store I used to go to as a kid and got the 
subway home. Sure, it was a repetitive life. Lonely. I made do with it, though. When 
at home, I read. And I read just about anything. Sometimes I read the newspaper for 
anything on the war. On a good day there might be a “2,/00,000 GERMANS SEIZED 
SINCE D-DAY”, on a bad day there could be “BLITZ OVER LONDON HIT 3 
LANDMARKS; Many Killed at Guards Chapel Service” and on an odd day you might 
get something like “THE GENERAL ACQUIRES A GOAT IN NORMANDY”. When I 
read, I read books like “A Tree Grows in Brooklyn”, “For Whom The Bell Tolls”, and 
when I was in the mood, I even read some HP Lovecraft but they were sometimes a 
bit too crazy for me. I visited the graves of my parents often, taking flowers and 
tending to their graves. On a saturday I ate at the diner across the street and visited the 
bookshop on Partner Street, where the librarian always had a new book 
recommendation for me. If there was a picture on I would go to the cinema. On a 


sunday I went to mass in the Protestant Cathedral of Prudence on Colombo Avenue, 
and afterwards, if it wasn’t raining I would feed the ducks in Windsor Park. 


It was a simple life. A simple, monotonous life. 


In 1946, the boys came home. Many of them came home to spacious suburban homes 
and families. A 9-5 job with health benefits and maybe a nice car. In Prudence they 
came home to a city that forgot about them. New borders and new control. Those who 
were smart joined the North Siders or the Shaughnessy's when they had the chance. 
Others, loyal to their gang, went back to their old ways but were ultimately squashed. 
Some joined the Conti’s. These people wanted the old city back. 


Among those who returned was Harry Herbert. He had lost his leg in the war. I 
convinced him to join the Shaughnessy Boys. I believed it was the only way for him 
to be safe. I got in a good word with Roger and he was hired. 


The years that followed were years of violence and terror in Prudence. The 
Shaughnessy’s and the North Siders versus everyone else, and of course- the Conti’s. 
Some who were lucky enough to survive the war weren’t lucky enough to survive 
their own hometown. I don’t know why they even came home. 


More people on the payroll meant more numbers and so I was busy from 1946 to 
1949, when things cooled down again. Harry worked his way up the ranks and became 
an important enforcer. He also married a girl named Kathleen in the Summer of ‘47 
and had two sons by the time the 50s came around. I bought a car at this time, just like 
everyone else. New expressways went up in the Free City, tearing down old city 
blocks and memories and replacing them with massive highways. I wasn’t 
complaining though, since the war ended the subway got a lot more cramped and I 
was glad I didn’t have to deal with none of that. The Airfield was expanded in 1950 
into an International Airport. Very fancy indeed. During this time I was a bit farther 
removed from Roger as his family and the rest of his gang returned from Europe. 
Shaughnessy House, which had previously been fairly empty, was now full of people. 
Business deals almost every night over dinner and even executions in the house made 
me inclined to finish up and leave as early as possible. Sometimes when I’m driving, I 
think of going to the border, to keep driving until I reach the pacific. But I never do. I 
know what a lot of money in Prudence is. Out in the States, that's a lot less. 
Nevermind the fact that I’d probably be arrested at the border. I’d be behind iron bars 
alright, but they’d be American iron bars. 


By 1952 the Conti House was crumbling. They were stubborn but they had finally 
made a fatal slip that allowed the Shaughnessy’s to get in and end them once and for 
all. I never want to be there, in the action and all that but this was different. I wanted 
to make Johnny Conti pay for what he did to my father. The Swede. 


Roger and the boys were going out to torch their mansion. I pleaded for him to let me 
go but he wouldn’t let me. “I made a promise to your father. You’re a numbers guy 
now, and you’re staying here.” I wouldn’t let it go that easy though. I wanted to put a 
bullet through Johnny Conti’s head. I believed it was my right. 


About five minutes after they left, I grabbed one of the many handguns around the 
house, some ammunition and my keys before getting in my car and heading for the 
Conti House. 


The drive over, on the Lancaster Expressway was one filled with rage. I thought about 
what Roger said about my dad. I thought about what my mom said on her deathbed. I 
also thought about The Grapes of Wrath. “There ain't no sin and there ain't no virtue. 
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There's just stuff people do. 


When J arrived, the Shaughnessy’s were already there tying up the Conti’s and 
pouring gasoline. I slowly creeped my car around the back of the house and waited for 
them to light the fire and leave. 


A few minutes later, I heard the men shouting with glee as the mansion went up in 
flames. About five minutes later I heard their cars roll away. Now was the time. I went 
in the back door. The house was already falling to pieces. I figured the roof could cave 
in any moment. I made my way to the kitchen, where the Conti’s were tied up on 
dining chairs. Some of them passed out, others were coming to. Johnny Conti just 
stared as his empire fell apart. I approached. 


“Johnny Conti. Hello fuckface.” was the first thing I said to him, and I do regret it 
now. The man had enough gone wrong for him and he was being insulted in his final 
moments. “You remember the 5th of January, 1933?” I asked. Johnny looked for a few 
moments as his grandfather clock went up in flames. “I remember it well.” He replied. 
“T remember well the day a family man was shot and killed before my eyes.” I was 
confused at this line. “The Swede. You shot The Swede?” I asked. “No! Roger 
Shaughnessy did.” Johnny exclaimed. “The Swede came to me looking for a way out. 
The guy was in way too deep with the Shaughnessy’s. He wanted to take his family 
and leave Prudence. We were going to make that happen.” 


Planks of the ceiling began falling around us as I questioned him further. I believed he 
was lying. Roger Shaughnessy was a good man in my eyes. “I’m a dead man any 
which way. Why the fuck would I lie to you.” he defended. “Leave me alone to die in 
peace.” As I walked out of the burning building Johnny called to me and I turned 
around. “Who are you?” he asked. I paused for a moment before responding “The 
Swede.” After leaving I sat in my car thinking about everything that had just 
happened, as the building crumbled beside me. Why would Roger shoot him? Why 
didn’t he tell us about the deal? How was he in too deep? Questions with no answer. 
This frustrated me. I had a headache. Instead of sleeping it off I went to the nearest 
bar. I can’t remember now the name of it, or where it was. My memory of that night is 
hazy. I drove there and I drank my questions away. I said “I’m going to make that 
murderer pay” and “I’m going to California” 


I slept that night in my car, outside the bar. The next morning I was hungover. It was 
about 6 O’Clock, which gave me about two hours to grab what i needed from home 
and go hide someplace before Roger realises I wasn’t there. Thinking back I probably 
could have showed up anyway but I had a plan and I wanted to stick with it. 


I grabbed my stash from under my bed. About $100. I also took the gun from last 
night and a pack of matches. I knew I wouldn’t be coming home after this so I took a 
bag of photographs and mementos with me in the boot of the car. Then I headed for 
Langdonville. 


Langdonville is a small town just off the expressway. Its right next to York, and by 
extension Statehood and the Shaughnessy House. When J arrived in town I stopped at 
the gas station and bought three cans of gasoline, a continental road map of the United 
States, a rope and also used the shop’s phone. 


I knew Roger would save me if I was in trouble. Even after all this shit he’s done to 
me. I knew he’d come. He’d send his full might to come get me. Leaving only him 
and a few guards at home. He wouldn’t risk himself getting shot. I called the 
Shaughnessy House and said I’ve been captured by a few of the North Siders and they 
want to negotiate a territory deal at North Side House on Royal Street. Then, I drove 
out and parked on the overpass of the Expressway so I could see the boys on their way 
out. 


Ten cars. Full might. I figured I might as well take out those preppy North Siders 
while I’m at it. A few minutes later I drove down to Shaughnessy House. A familiar 
sight, but with hope I would never see it again. I knocked on the door and quickly ran 
around the back of the house, to alert whatever guards remained to the front. I then 
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climbed up the lattice on the back porch to the master bedroom window. It was open 
slightly, so I pulled it up and made my way inside. 


I could hear Margaret Shaughnessy was in the shower, so I slowly tip-toed to the 
hallway door, opening it quietly. Roger spends most of his time in his office, three 
doors down the hallway. Peeking out, I noticed a guard outside the door. Mark 
Redmond. I didn’t want to kill him, he’s got a whole family back home. I paused for a 
moment before saying “Fuck it” and walking down the hallway. “Mark! Let me see 
the boss.” I shouted. “You’re alive! Jesus, a load of the boys just went down-” I cut 
him off abruptly and pointed my gun. “One sour move, Mark and I fill you with lead. 
Open the door and get in the wardrobe.” Mark complied. “Oh, and give me your gun.” 


As we entered the room, Roger looked up slowly before he realised what was going 
on. He reached for his gun, as I pointed mine at him. “Roger, I know what you’ve 
done.” I tied the wardrobe handle with a belt. Roger reached for his gun again. “Stand 
up, come over here.” I beckoned him. ““Take a seat.” I pulled out the small wooden 
chair Roger uses for visitors and tied him up. “You don’t have to do this, Albin. 
Please! Its not what your dad would’ve wanted” I began to pour the gasoline and 
locked the door, pushing a small cupboard in front of it. “This is exactly what my dad 
wanted, you slimy bastard! I know you killed him!” 


It went back and forth like that for a while before I sat down at his desk. “Where’s the 
500k?” I asked. “I’m getting out of this sinking ship before it's too late. Just like my 
father I’m in too deep.” Roger laughed maniacally. “You think I’m gonna hand over 
my money?! Who do you think I am? My boys are still alive out there. I live on with 
them. They’re never going to let you get away with this.” Roger pushed his forehead 
towards the barrel of my pistol. “Come on. Shoot me. I’m no use to you.” This 
statement was shockingly true but was made worse with Roger’s laughter. “Listen 
Irishman, I can shoot you here and get my money and be done with it. Or I can wait 
for whatever's left of your boys to get back, torch the house and make sure not a single 
Shaughnessy walks the streets of Prudence ever again. Roger continued laughing. 


I walked to the wardrobe and opened it. Poor Mark had already pissed himself. 
‘“‘Where’s the money mark?” I asked. Mark opened his mouth briefly before closing it 
again. “Don’t tell him, Mark, be loyal” Roger persisted. “Look Mark,” I questioned 
him. “We both know neither of you are getting out alive.” Mark nodded slowly. “But 
if you get me that money I can make sure your family is well taken care of. A few 
days after you perish, they get an envelope with $100k and US Passports. If you don’t, 
you die here and your family gets nothing” Mark looked at Roger. The powerful gang 
leader who was laughing moments earlier now looked defeated. As Roger turned to 
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look out the window, Mark gave me the location of the money safe, and I lit the room 
on fire. 


I watched for about five minutes as the Shaughnessy House fell. 


An hour or so later, I arrived at US Border control on the South Side of the city with a 
passport for one Oliver Angerman of Plymouth, Massachusetts. I crossed without 
difficulty and drove. 


Epilogue 

I Stopped somewhere in the state of Pennsylvania to figure where I was going. You 
could drive for an hour in Prudence in any direction and reach the border. Out here, 
you could drive for hours and still be in fucking Pennsylvania!. And I never left that 
city in my life before then. And I must’ve had breakfast in nearly every state in the 
union. 


Nevertheless, on June 8th, 1952 I burned down the Shaughnessy House and drove 
over 3,000 miles across the United States to the town of Soledad, California at the age 
of 29. I had a new identity. 400k was more than enough to buy myself a ranch out 
there and to make a fine living. In 1953 I met Mary Greene and on November Ist, 
1956 we married. We had five children, two girls and three boys who would go on to 
have children of their own. In 1988 I handed Sinking Ship Ranch down to my eldest 
and had a great retirement, during which I told a plethora of stories from my time in 
Prudence. (not to the law, of course - who still think I’m Oliver Angerman) 


As I write this, I sit on a comfortable armchair in the Valley Nursing Home and the 
date is January 5th, 2006. I am 83 years old and afraid I have to write down my stories 
before its too late. Who can prosecute me when I’m six feet under? 


Ultimately, none of the Shaughnessy boys ever came to get me but from what I’ve 
heard they’re still around in Prudence. I wasn’t really surprised to hear it. The Free 
City never changes. It's still as hard as it was in my day and it will continue to be until 
our times are up. 


This story is my memoir, or my confession, or whatever you want to call it. Maybe it's 
a note to the Shaughnessy’s to taunt them or maybe it's just some nonsense an old 
one-armed man is jotting down in his copybook. 
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